[OC 111, 608] 
THE STATE OF WAR 


[1] I open the books on right and on ethics, I listen to the scholars 
and jurisconsults and, moved by their ingratiating discourses [609], 
I deplore the miseries of nature, I admire the peace and justice 
established by the civil order, I bless the wisdom of public insti- 
tutions, and console myself for being a man by seeing that I am a 
citizen. Fully instructed about my duties and happiness, I close the 
book, leave the class-room, and look around me; I see unfortunate 
peoples groaning under an iron yoke, mankind crushed by a handful 
of oppressors, starving masses overwhelmed by pain and hunger, 
whose blood and tears the rich drink in peace, and everywhere the 
strong armed against the weak with the frightful power of the laws. 

[2] All this happens peacefully and without resistance; it is the 
tranquility of the companions of Ulysses shut up in the Cyclops’ 
cave until they get devoured. All one can do 1s to groan and not say 
anything. Let us draw an eternal veil over these objects of horror. | 
raise my eyes and look afar. I see fires and flames, countrysides 
deserted, towns sacked. Fierce men, where are you dragging these 
wretches? I hear a frightful noise; what confusion! what cries! I 
draw near; I see a scene of murders, ten thousand men slaughtered, 
the dead piled up in heaps, the dying trampled underfoot by horses, 
everywhere the image of death and dying. So this is the fruit of 
these peaceful institutions! Pity, indignation swell up in the depths 
of my heart. Ah barbarous philosopher! read us your book on a 
battlefield! 

[3] What human bowels would not be moved by these sad 
objects? but being human and pleading the cause of humanity is no 
longer permitted. Justice and trust have to be bent to the interest 
of the most powerful: such is the rule. The People grants neither 
pensions, nor positions, nor [University] chairs, nor memberships 
in Academies; why should it be protected? Magnanimous princes, 
I speak in the name of the literary establishment; oppress the people 
with a clear conscience; we expect everything from you alone; the 
people is no good to us. 

[4] How can so weak a voice make itself heard above such a 
self-serving din? Alas! I may not say anything; but could not my 
heart’s voice break through this sad silence? No; without entering 
into repulsive details which would be mistaken for a satire just 
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because they are true, I shall confine myself, as I always have done, 
[610] to examining human institutions in terms of their principles, 
to correcting, if possible, the false ideas about them which self- 
interested authors give us; and at least to seeing to it that injustice 
and violence not shamelessly assume the name of right and equity. 

[5] When I consider the situation of mankind, the first thing I 
notice is a manifest contradiction in its constitution, which makes 
it forever unstable. Man to man we live in the civil state and subject 
to laws; people to people, each enjoys natural freedom: which at 
bottom makes our situation worse than if these distinctions were 
unknown. For by living both in the social order and in the state of 
nature, we are subject to the inconveniences of both without finding 
security in either. It is true that the perfection of the social order 
consists in the union of force and law; but for this to be so, law 
must guide force; whereas according to the ideas of princes about 
their absolute independence, force alone, speaking to citizens in the 
guise of law and to foreigners in the guise of reason of state, 
deprives the latter of the power and the former of the will to resist, 
so that everywhere the vain name of justice only serves as a shield 
for violence. 

[6] As for what is commonly called the right of nations, it is 
certain that, for want of sanction, its laws are nothing but chimeras 
even weaker than the law of nature. This latter at least speaks to 
the heart of individuals, whereas the right of nations, having no 
other guarantee than its utility to the one who submits to it, its 
decisions are respected only as long as self-interest confirms them. 
In the mixed condition in which we find ourselves, regardless of 
which one of the two systems one favors, by doing either too much 
or too little we have done nothing, and we have placed ourselves 
in the worst state possible. This, it seems to me, ıs the genuine 
origin of public calamities. 

[7] Let us briefly contrast these ideas with the horrible system 
of Hobbes; and we will find that, altogether contrary to his absurd 
doctrine, the state of war, far from being natural to man, 1s born 
of peace, or at least of the precautions men have taken to secure a 
lasting peace. But before entering into this discussion, let us try to 
explain what it ... 

[611] [8] (Who could have imagined without shuddering the mad 
system of natural war of each against all? What a strange animal it 
must be that would believe its good to depend on the destruction 
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of its entire species! and how can one conceive that this species, so 
monstrous and so detestable, could last even two generations? Yet 
this is how far the desire or rather the fury to establish despotism 
and passive obedience has led one of the finest geniuses that ever 
lived. So ferocious a principle was worthy of its purpose. 

(9] The state of society which constrains all our natural incli- 
nations can, however, not annihilate them; 1n spite of our prejudices 
and in spite of ourselves they continue to speak to us in the depths 
of our heart and often bring us back to the true which we abandon 
for the sake of chimeras. If this mutual and destructive enmity were 
part and parcel of our constitution, it would therefore continue to 
make itself felt and set us against one another in spite of ourselves, 
past all social chains. The dreadful hatred of humanity would gnaw 
at man’s heart. The birth of his own children would distress him; 
he would rejoice at the death of his brothers; and upon finding 
someone asleep, his first movement would be to kill him. 

[10] The benevolence that makes us participate in the happiness 
of our fellows, the compassion that identifies us with the one who 
suffers and distresses us at his pain, would be sentiments unknown 
and directly contrary to nature. A sensitive and pitying human 
being would be a monster; and we would be naturally what we 
have considerable difficulty becoming amidst the depravation that 
pursues us. 

[11] In vain would the sophist say that this mutual enmity 1s not 
innate and immediate, but based on the competition that inevitably 
follows from everyone’s right to all. For the sentiment of this sup- 
posed right 1s no more natural to man than the war which he has 
arise from it.) 

[12] I have said before and I cannot repeat too often that the 
error of Hobbes and of the philosophers is to confuse natural man 
with the men they have before their eyes, and to move into one 
system a being that can thrive only in another. Man wants his well- 
being and everything that can contribute to it, that 1s incontrovert- 
ible. But naturally this well-being of man is limited to the physically 
necessary; [672] for when his soul is healthy and his body does 
not suffer, what is lacking for him to be happy conformably to his 
constitution? He who has nothing desires little; he who commands 
no one has little ambition. But superfluity arouses greed; the more 
one gets, the more one desires. He who has much wants to have 
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all; and the madness for universal monarchy never tormented any 
but a great king’s heart. Such is the march of nature, such is the 
development of the passions. A superficial philosopher observes 
souls kneaded and risen a thousand times over in the leaven of 
society and believes he has observed man. But in order to know 
him well, one has to know how to disentangle the natural gradation 
of his sentiments, and it is not among people who live in large cities 
that one should look for the first feature of nature imprinted on the 
human heart. 

[13] Thus this analytical method only leads to abysses and mys- 
teries, where the wisest understands the least. Ask why morals are 
corrupted in proportion as minds are enlightened; unable to dis- 
cover the cause, they will have the audacity to deny the fact. Ask 
why the savages transplanted among us share neither our passions 
nor our pleasures, and do not care for what we so fervently desire. 
They will never succeed in explaining it, or they will only explain 
it on my principles. They only know what they see, and they have 
never seen nature. They know well enough what a Londoner or a 
Parisian is; but they will never know what a man is. 

(601) [14] But even if it were true that this unbounded and 
uncontrollable greed were as developed in all men as our Sophist 
assumes, it would still not bring about the universal state of war of 
each against all of which Hobbes dares to sketch the odious image. 
This unbridled desire to appropriate everything is incompatible 
with that of destroying all of one’s fellows; and the victor who, 
having killed everyone, had the misfortune to remain alone in the 
world, would enjoy nothing in it precisely because he would have 
everything. What good are even riches if not to be spent; of what 
use would the possession of the entire universe be to him if he were 
its sole inhabitant? What? Will his stomach devour all of the earth’s 
fruit? Who will gather for him the produce from the four corners 
of the earth; who will carry the evidence of his empire to the vast 
wastes he will never inhabit? What will he do with his treasures, 
who will consume his provisions, before whose eyes will he display 
his power? I understand. Instead of massacring them all, he will put 
them all in chains, in order at least to have Slaves. This immediately 
changes the state of the question; and since it is no longer a question 
of destroying, the state of war is abolished. Let the reader suspend 
judgment for the present. I will not fail to come back to this point. 
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[15] Man is naturally peaceable and timorous, at the slightest 
danger his first movement is to flee; he becomes warlike only by 
dint of habit and experience. Honor, interest, prejudices, vengeance, 
all the passions that might make him brave perils and death, are 
far from him in the state of nature. It is only after he has entered 
into society with another human being that he decides to attack 
someone else; and he becomes a soldier [602] only after having been 
a citizen. That does not evince strong inclinations to war with all 
of one’s fellows. But I am devoting too much time to a system as 
revolting as it is absurd, that has already been refuted a hundred 
times. 

[16] There is, then, no general war between man and man; and 
the human species was not formed solely to destroy itself. It remains 
to consider the accidental and particular war that can arise between 
two or more individuals. 

[17] If natural law were inscribed only in human reason, ıt would 
have little capacity to guide most of our actions, but it 1s also 
engraved in the human heart in indelible characters, and it 1s from 
the heart that it speaks to him more forcefully than do all the pre- 
cepts of the Philosophers; it is from the heart that it cries out to 
him that he is not allowed to sacrifice the life of his fellow except 
to preserve his own, and causes him to feel horror at spilling human 
blood not in anger, even when he finds himself obliged to do so. 

[18] It is conceivable that in the quarrels without [common] 
judges that may arise in the state of nature, an irritated man might 
sometimes kill another, openly or surreptitiously. But if this were 
genuine war, imagine the strange position this same man would 
have to be in if he could preserve his own life only at the expense 
of someone else’s, and if by virtue of some relation established 
between them one had to die so that the other might live. War is 
a permanent state which presupposes lasting relations, and such 
relations rarely obtain between man and man, where everything 
between one individual and another is in continual flux which con- 
stantly changes relations and interests. So that the subject of a dis- 
pute arises and disappears almost instantaneously, a quarrel begins 
and ends in a single day, and there may be fights and murders, but 
never or very rarely extended enmities and wars. 

[19] In the civil state, where the life of all citizens is within the 
power of the sovereign and no one has the right to dispose of his 
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own or of another’s life, the state of war can also not obtain among 
individuals; and as for Duels, challenges, cartels, calls to single 
combat, quite aside from the fact that they were illegitimate and 
barbarous excesses of an entirely military constitution, they led not 
to a genuine state of war, but to a private affair that was so clearly 
settled in [603] a finite time and place that a second bout required 
a renewed call [to combat]. The one exception to this are the private 
wars suspended by daily truces that were called peace of God and 
sanctioned by Saint Louis’s institutions. But this is a case unique 
in history. 

[20] One might raise the further question whether Kings who 
are de facto independent of human power could engage with one 
another in particular and personal wars independent of those of the 
state. The question is surely an idle one, for as everyone knows, 
Princes are not in the habit of sparing others in order to face danger 
themselves. Moreover, this question 1s dependent upon another 
question which I am not the one to settle: to wit whether or not 
the Prince is himself subject to the laws of the state; for if he is 
subject to them, his person 1s tied to the state and his life belongs 
to it like that of the least citizen. But if the Prince is above the laws, 
he lives in the pure state of nature and owes neither his subjects nor 
anyone [else] an account of any of his actions. 


Of the Social State 


[21] We now enter a new order of things. We shall see men united 
by an artificial concord, assemble to slaughter one another, and all 
the horrors of war arise from the efforts made to prevent them. But 
it is important to begin by forming more exact notions about the 
essence of the body politic than has been done so far. Let the reader 
only keep in mind that what is at issue here is not so much history 
and facts as right and justice, and that I examine things in terms 
of their nature rather than of our prejudices. 

[22] With the first society formed, the formation of all the others 
necessarily follows. One must either belong to it or unite to resist 
it. One must either imitate it or let oneself be swallowed by it. 

[23] Thus the whole face of the earth is changed; everywhere 
nature has disappeared; everywhere human art has taken its place[;] 
independence and natural liberty have given way to laws and 
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slavery[;] there is no free being anymore; the philo[604]sopher looks 
for a man and no longer finds one. But it 1s vain to think that nature 
can be annihilated, it arises anew and appears where it was least 
expected. The independence that is taken away from men finds 
refuge in societies, and these great bodies, subject to their own 
impulsions, produce shocks more terrible in proportion as their 
mass exceeds that of individuals. 

[24] But, it will be said, since each one of these bodies is so 
solidly set, how can they possibly ever collide? Should not their 
own constitution preserve eternal peace between them? Do they, 
like men, have to go look outside for the wherewithal to provide 
for their needs? Have they not within themselves everything needed 
for their preservation? Are competition and exchange an inevitable 
source of discord, and is not the fact that the inhabitants of all 
the countries in the world supported themselves before there was 
commerce proof conclusive that they could subsist without 1t? 


[25] “End of the chapter: there is no war between men; there 1s 
war only between States.” 

[26] To this, I could leave it at answering with facts, and I would 
have no rebuttal to fear, but I have not forgotten that I am here 
reasoning about the nature of things and not about events that can 
have a thousand particular causes independent of the common prin- 
ciple. But let us carefully consider the constitution of bodies politic, 
and although each one could, if necessary, provide for its own pres- 
ervation, we will find that their mutual relations are nevertheless 
far closer than those among individuals. For basically man has no 
necessary relation with those like himself];] he can subsist in all his 
vigor without their assistance; he needs not so much the attentions 
of man as he needs the fruits of the earth; and the earth produces 
more than enough to feed all those who dwell on it. Add to this 
that there is a limit to man’s force and size, fixed by nature and 
which he cannot exceed. From whatever angle he looks at himself, 
he finds all of his faculties limited. His life is short, his years are 
numbered. His stomach does not grow with his wealth, regardless 
of how much his passions increase, his pleasures have their measure, 
his heart has bounds [605] like everything else, his capacity for 
enjoyment 1s always the same. He may well aggrandize himself in 
idea, he remains ever small. 
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[27] The State, by contrast, being an artificial body, has no deter- 
minate measure, it 1s without definite proper size, ıt can always 
increase it, ıt feels weak so long as some are stronger than it. Its 
security, its preservation demand that it make itself more powerful 
than all of its neighbors. It can only enlarge, feed, exercise its forces 
at their expense, and while it may not need to look for its subsis- 
tence outside itself, it does constantly look outside itself for new 
members who might give it greater stability. For the hands of nature 
set bounds to the inequality among men, but the inequality among 
societies can grow endlessly, until one absorbs all the others. 

[28] Thus, since the sizé of the body politic is purely relative, ıt 
is forced constantly to compare itself in order to know itself; it 
depends on everything around it, and has to take an interest in 
everything happening around it, for regardless of how much it 
might wish to remain within itself without gain or loss, it becomes 
small or large, weak or strong, according to whether its neighbor 
expands or contracts and grows stronger or weaker. Finally, its very 
stability, by steadying its relations, secures a more dependable out- 
come to all of its actions, and makes all of its quarrels more 
dangerous. 

[29] People seem to have set themselves the goal of overthrowing 
all true ideas of things. Everything inclines natural man to repose; 
to eat and to sleep are the only needs he knows; and only hunger 
rouses him from his laziness. He is made out to be a fierce being, 
ever ready to torment his kind because of passions of which he 
knows nothing; on the other hand, these same passions, [which are] 
excited within society by everything that can inflame them, are said 
not to exist in it. A thousand writers have dared to assert that the 
Body politic is without passions and that there is no other reason 
of state than reason itself. As if it were not evident that, on the 
contrary, the essence of society consists in the activities of its 
members, and that a State without movement would be nothing 
but a dead body. As if all of the world’s histories did not show us 
the best constituted societies also to be the most active, and the 
continual internal as well as external action and reaction of all [606] 
their members did not bear witness to the entire body’s vigor. 

[30] The difference between human art and the works of nature 
makes itself felt in its effects; even though citizens call themselves 
members of the state, they cannot join it as true members are joined 
to the body; it is impossible so to arrange things that each one of 
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them not have an individual and separate existence which enables 
him to attend to his preservation by himself; the nerves are less 
sensitive, the muscles less vigorous, all the ties more slack, the least 
accident can disjoin everything. 

[31] Considering how inferior the public force in the aggregate 
of the body politic is to the sum of private forces, how much friction 
there is so to speak in the working of the entire machine, then, all 
other things being equal, the frailest man will be found to have 
more force for his self-preservation than the sturdiest State has for 
its Own. 

[32] For this state to endure, the liveliness of its passion must 
therefore make up for the lack of liveliness of its movements, and 
its will must quicken by as much as its power grows slack. Such is 
the law of conservation which nature itself establishes among the 
species and which maintains them all in spite of their inequality. 
This, incidentally, 1s also the reason why small states are pro- 
portionately more vigorous than large ones, for public sensitivity 
does not increase with territory, the more it expands, the more the 
will cools, the movements weaken, and this large body, over- 
whelmed by its own weight, collapses, languishes, and withers away. 

[OC m, 1899] [33] After seeing the earth covered with new States, 
after discovering a general relation between them which tends to 
their mutual destruction, it remains for us to see [7900] what, pre- 
cisely, constitutes their existence, their well-being and their life; in 
order, then, to find out by what kinds of hostilities they can attack 
and harm one another. 

[34] The body politic gets unity and a common self from the 
social pact; its government and its laws make its constitution more 
or less sturdy, its life is in the citizens’ hearts, their courage and 
morals make it more or less long-lasting, the only actions which ıt 
performs freely and which can be imputed to it are dictated by the 
general will, and it is by the nature of these actions that one may 
judge whether the being that produces them is well or badly 
constituted. 

[35] Thus so long as there is a common will to observe the social 
pact and the laws, this pact continues to subsist, and so long as this 
will manifests itself in outward acts, the State is not annihilated. 
But without ceasing to exist, it can find itself at a stage of vigor or 
of decline from which — weak, healthy or ill, and tending either 
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to destroy or to strengthen itself — its well-being may improve or 
deteriorate in an infinite number of ways, almost all of which 
depend on it [alone]. The full account of all these particulars is 
beyond my [present] subject; but here is the summary of those that 
do bear on it. 


The General Idea of War between 
One State and Another 


[36] The principle of life of the body politic and, so to speak, the 
heart of the State, is the secial pact which, as soon as it is injured, 
causes the State instantly to die, collapse and dissolve[;] but this 
pact 1s not a charter on parchment which can be destroyed simply 
by being torn up[;] it is inscribed in the general will, and that is 
where it is not easily annulled. 

[37] Hence, since one cannot begin by dividing the whole, one 
gets at it through its parts[;] if the body is invulnerable, one injures 
the members in order to weaken it, if one cannot deprive it of 
existence, one at least reduces its well-being, if one cannot reach 
the seat of life, one destroys what preserves it, one attacks the 
government, the laws, [7907] morals, goods, possessions, men. The 
State will, after all, have to perish when everything that sustains it 
is annihilated. 

[38] All these means are or can be used in a war between one 
power and another, and they are also frequently the conditions 
imposed by the victors in order to go on harming the vanquished 
once he has been disarmed. 

[39] For the object of all the harm one does one’s enemy by war 
is to force him to put up with having even greater harm done him 
by the peace. There is not a single one of these kinds of hostilities 
of which history does not provide examples. I need not say anything 
about the financial contributions in [the form of] manufactured 
goods or foodstuffs[,] or about seized territory, or about resettled 
populations. A yearly tribute of men is not even uncommon. With- 
out going as far back as Minos and the Athenians, it is well known 
that the Emperors of Mexico attacked their neighbors solely so that 
they might have prisoners to sacrifice[,] and in our own day the wars 
between the Kings of Guinea and their treaties with the peoples of 
Europe have no other object than tribute and traffic in slaves. Nor 
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is it difficult to make sense of the fact that sometimes the only aim 
and effect of war is to weaken the constitution of the enemy State. 

[40] The republics of Greece attacked one another less in order 
to deprive one another of freedom than to change the form of their 
government, and they changed the government of the conquered 
only in order to make them more dependent. The Macedonians and 
all the conquerors of Sparta always attached great importance to 
abolishing the laws of Lycurgus, and the Romans believed that they 
could show no greater sign of clemency toward a subject people 
than to leave it its own laws. It was also a well known maxim of 
their policy to foster among their enemies and to banish from among 
themselves the effeminate and sedentary arts that enervate and 
soften men. Leave their angry Gods to the Tarentines, Fabius said 
when he was invited to carry off to Rome the statues and paintings 
that adorned Tarentum[;] and the earliest decadence in Roman 
morals is rightly imputed to Marcellus for not having followed the 
same policy in Syracuse. [7902] So true ıs it that a clever conqueror 
sometimes harms the vanquished more by what he leaves them than 
by what he takes from them[,] and that, by contrast, a covetous 
usurper often harms himself more than his enemy by the evil he 
does him indirectly. Truly enlightened princes have always 
regarded this influence of morals as most important. The only pen- 
alty Cyrus imposed on the rebellious Lydians was a soft and effemi- 
nate life[,] and the way the tyrant Aristodemus went about keeping 
the inhabitants of Cumae dependent on him 1s too curious not to 
be related. 


What the State of War Is 


[41] Although these two words war and peace appear to be strictly 
correlative, the second has a much broader meaning, since it is poss- 
ible to interrupt and to disturb peace in various ways without going 
as far as war. Repose, unity, concord, all the ideas of benevolence 
and mutual affection seem contained in this sweet word peace. It 
conveys to the soul a fullness of sentiment that makes us love at 
once our own and other people’s existence, ıt represents the bond 
among the beings that unites them in the universal system, it has 
its full breadth only in the mind of God whom nothing that is 
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can harm and who wants the preservation of all the beings he has 
created. 

[42] The constitution of this universe does not allow for all the 
sentient beings that make it up to concur all at once in their mutual 
happiness[;] but since one sentient being’s well-being makes for the 
other’s evil, each, by the law of nature, gives preference to itself, 
regardless of whether it 1s working to its own advantage or to 
another’s prejudice; straightaway peace is disturbed as regards the 
one who suffers, [and] not only is it natural then to repel the evil 
that pursues us, but when an intelligent being perceives that this 
evil is due to another’s ill-will, he gets irritated at it and tries to 
repel it. Whence arise discord, quarrels, sometimes fights, but not 
yet war. 

[7903] [43] Finally, once things have reached a point where a 
being endowed with reason is convinced that his preservation is 
inconsistent not only with another’s well-being but with his very 
existence, he takes up arms against the other’s life and tries to 
destroy him as eagerly as he tries to preserve himself, and for the 
same reason. The attacked party[,] sensing that the safety of his 
existence is incompatible with the aggressor’s existence, in turn 
attacks with all his force the life of the one who threatens his own 
life. This manifest will to destroy one another and all the actions 
that result from it produce between the two enemies a relation that 
is called war. 

[44] From this.it follows that war consists not in one or several 
unpremeditated fights, not even in homicide or murder committed 
in an outburst of anger, but in the steady, considered and manifest 
will to destroy one’s enemy|;] because to judge that this enemy’s 
existence ıs incompatible with our well-being requires self- 
possession and reason, which produce a lasting resolve; and for this 
relation to be mutual requires that the enemy, in his turn, knowing 
that his life is threatened, be intent on defending it at the expense 
of ours. All these ideas are contained in the word war. 

[45] The public consequences of this ill-will reduced to actions 
are called hostilities: but regardless of whether there are hostilities 
or not, the relation of war once established can end only with a 
formal peace. Otherwise, each of the two enemies, having no evi- 
dence that the other has ceased to threaten his life, could not or 
should not cease defending it at the expense of the other’s life. 
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[46] These differences call for a certain distinction in termin- 
ology. When parties keep one another on the alert by continual 
hostilities, they are properly engaged in what is called waging war. 
On the other hand, when two declared enemies remain quiet and 
do not engage in any offensive action toward one another, their 
relation does not thereby change, but so long as it is without actual 
consequence, it is called only a state of war. [1904] Protracted wars 
of which one wearies and [yet] cannot end commonly produce this 
state. Sometimes the animosity, far from being lulled into inaction, 
is merely waiting for an opportune moment to surprise the enemy, 
and often the state of war that produces the reduction in tension 
is more dangerous than war itself. 

[47] There has been disagreement about whether a truce, an 
armistice, the peace of God are states of war or of peace. In hight 
of the preceding notions it 1s clear that all this is nothing but a 
modified state of war in which the two enemies tie up their hands 
without losing or disguising the will to harm one another. They 
make preparations, accumulate weapons, materials for a siege, all 
military operations not specified [in the truce, armistice, or peace 
of God] continue [unabated]. This is to indicate clearly enough that 
intentions have not changed. This is also so when two enemies meet 
on neutral territory without attacking one another. 

[OC m, 606] [48] These examples suffice to give an idea of the 
various means by which a State can be weakened[,} as well as of 
those which war seems to allow being used to harm one’s enemy; 
as for the treaties which stipulate one or another of these means as 
conditions, what else are such [kinds of] peace basically, than war 
continued all the more cruelly as the defeated enemy no longer has 
the right to defend himself. I will come back to this in another 
place. 

[49] Add to all this the overt manifestations of ill-will which 
signal the intention to harm[,] such as denying a power the titles 
that are its due, ignoring its rights, rejecting its claims, depriving 
its subjects of the freedom to trade, stirring up enemies against it; 
[607] in short infringing on the right of nations toward it on any 
pretext whatsoever. 

[50] Not all of these different ways of hurting a body politic are 
equally practicable or equally useful to the one who resorts to them; 
and those which redound both to our own advantage and to the 
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enemy’s prejudice are naturally preferred. Land, money, men, all 
the spoils one can appropriate, thus become the principal objects 
of mutual hostilities. As this base greed insensibly changes [men’s] 
ideas of things, war finally degenerates into brigandage, and having 
begun as enemies and warriors, they gradually become tyrants and 
thieves. 

[51] Lest we unwittingly adopt these changes in ideas, let us 
begin by fixing our own ideas with a definition, and try to make it 
so simple that it is impossible to misuse it. 

[52] I call war between one power and another, then, the effect 
of a mutual, steady and manifest disposition to destroy the enemy 
State, or at least to weaken it, by all means possible. This disposition 
reduced to actions is war properly so called; so long as it remains 
without consequences, it remains nothing but the state of war. 

[53] I foresee an objection: since according to me the state of war 
is natural between powers, why need the disposition from which 
war results be manifest? To this I answer that previously I spoke 
of the natural state, that here I speak of the legitimate state, and 
that in the sequel I will show how, in order to make it legitimate, 
war requires a declaration. 


Fundamental Distinctions 


[54] I ask my readers not to forget that I am not inquiring into 
what makes war advantageous to the one who wages it, but what 
makes it legitimate. Being just almost always costs something. Is 
one therefore exempted from being so? 

[55] If there never was and never could be a genuine war between 
individuals, who then are those between whom it takes place and 
who can truly call themselves [608] enemies? I answer that they are 
public persons. And what is a public person? I answer that it is a 
moral being called sovereign, endowed with existence by the social 
pact, and all of whose wills bear the name /aws. Let us here apply 
the above distinctions; with regard to the effects of war, the sover- 
eign may be said to be the one doing the damage and the State the 
one suffering It. 

[56] If there is war only between moral beings, then it is not 
directed at [individual] men, and it can be waged without depriving 
anyone of his life. But this requires an explanation. 
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[57] Considering things solely in the light of the strict terms of 
the social pact, land, money, men, and everything included within 
the confines of the state belongs to ıt without reservation. But since 
the rights of society, founded upon those of nature, cannot abrogate 
them, all these things have to be considered in a two-fold relation: 
namely, the soil as both public territory and the patrimony of pri- 
vate individuals; goods as belonging in one sense to the sovereign 
and in another to the owners; the inhabitants as citizens and as 
men. Basically, the body politic, since it 1s only a moral person, 1s 
only a being of reason. Remove the public convention, straightway 
the state 1s destroyed without the least change for the worse in 
anything which makes it up; and not all of men’s conventions could 
ever change anything in the physical [constitution] of things. What, 
then, 1s it to wage war on a sovereign? It is to attack the public 
convention and all that results from it; for that 1s all the essence of 
the State consists in. If the social pact could be severed with a single 
stroke, straightway there would be no more war; and with that 
single stroke the State would be killed, without a single man dying. 
Aristotle says that in order to authorize the cruel treatment to which 
the Helots were subjected in Sparta, the Ephors, upon assuming 
office, solemnly declared war on them. This declaration was as 
superfluous as it was barbarous. They were necessarily in a state of 
war with one another, simply because they were the masters and the 
others the slaves. There 1s no doubt that since the Lacedaemonians 
killed the Helots, the Helots had the right to kill the 
Lacedaemonians. 


